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"Would it satisfy the repudiators of the fuller definition if we 
agreed to let them keep the word "true" for what they stickle for so 
exclusively, namely, the more preliminary and objective conditions of 
the cognitive relation— so that for any words about Caesar to be 
true in that lopped and truncated sense it would suffice that Csesar 
should have really existed— while the word "truthful" should be 
reserved, as having the more concrete sound, for the entire unmuti- 
lated notion for which Mr. Schiller and I contend? 

Mr. Schiller and I would then appear as fighting the battles of 
truthfulness against truth. The question would be almost purely 
academic, for in actual life the true and the truthful would usually 
denote the same body of actual human statements or beliefs. Even 
now none of the facts which either party emphasizes has ever been 
denied by the other party, and the quarrel might have the bottom 
knocked out of it altogether, so far as it related to truth 's definition 
only, by the invention of this or some other pair of new technical 
terms. 

The friends of "truth" would still have to admit, however, that 
"truthfulness" is the more plenary and fundamental notion, that it 
includes the whole of "truth" and supplements its deficiencies, and 
alone defines adequately what correct and perfect knowledge may 
mean. William James. 

Harvard University. 



DISCUSSION 



PROVISIONAL AND ETERNAL TRUTH 

DR. ADAMS treats my little article "Sub Specie ^Eternitatis" 
with so much sympathetic courtesy that I venture to say 
another word in defense of my position. And first let me say that 
the term which I took for a title was used ironically, with no wish 
to belittle a phrase of so much dignity and quality. The protest 
which I entered was against claiming eternal validity for particular 
theories about existence, which have been produced under condi- 
tions of actual history. 

I find it a little hard to believe that scientists all continue to 
conceive their purpose as the discovery of the "real" constitution 
of things in the sense advocated by Dr. Adams, if I have under- 
stood. Recent years have wrought a marked change in this matter. 
Such a book as Poincare's "Science and Hypothesis" is no isolated 
phenomenon. Professor J. J. Thomson writes at the beginning of 
his recent book, "The Corpuscular Theory of Matter," 1 that in 

I I depend for this reference upon the review in the Atherueum of December 
28, 1907, p. 829. 
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physics a theory of matter is a policy rather than a creed, and that 
its function, apart from the coordination of phenomena, is to stimu- 
late and direct experiment. 

But to come to the point. It is not so much a matter of what 
the scientist or the philosopher thinks he is doing as what he has 
actually got when he reaches a satisfactory conclusion about some- 
thing materially existent. For a number of years the molecular 
hypothesis has had the character of ascertained truth. Just at 
present its future availability is rendered extremely doubtful by the 
advantages which are claimed for the electron theory. If the elec- 
tron theory in its radical form shall replace the theory of material 
atoms, on what basis will the change take place ? "Will it be because 
"reality" is made of electrons instead of material molecules, or 
because the new theory performs precisely the same service, under 
conditions of wider observation, which the old theory performed 
under conditions of more restricted observations? Was the corpus- 
cular theory of light believed in less confidently because it was 
eventually replaced by the ether theory? and what right have we 
to say that the ether theory has some a priori guarantee against 
being improved upon? And why should we not expect new obser- 
vations which will require the revision or the rejection of concepts? 
So long as the old concepts functioned properly and satisfied all 
the available tests and criteria, how were they distinguishable from 
"true" concepts? How can "true" concepts be proved "true" 
except by the use of whatever critical tests are available? The 
very tests which the antiquated concepts for a time satisfied. It 
may be that many scientists aim at discovering an ultimate nature 
of things ; I suppose they do : but this attitude seems at the present 
day a little naive. One need not deny that there is an ultimate 
nature of things, but it does seem evident that any human conception 
of it must be liable to revision in the light of wider observation. 
And the new conception which replaces the old one will do precisely 
the same duty as the old one ; and possibly, in its field of phenomena, 
it will not work so well, i. e., it will not be so evidently true as the 
old one appeared to be in its own narrower field. It may well be 
that "the system of truths about reality is eternally true." The 
decision on this point depends on how we use the word truth, a 
question which has received already a fair amount of ventilation 
in the pages of this Journal. But I can not see how any system 
of human judgments about experience shall not be indefinitely liable 
to revision. And why should any philosophy of history, or any 
"complete" logic which is a description of actual intellectual 
methods, be in a different case? "Why is the science of to-day and 
of to-morrow secure in some a priori way against the transitions 
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incidental to its having a future? There are, no doubt, truths of 
the eternal type, but these are relations in pure logic, with no 
a priori consequences for existence until they are resorted to as 
satisfactory expressions of the present degree of information. The 
principle sub specie cetemitatis seems to mean that given premises 
have certain consequences and not others. It is a dialectical prin- 
ciple with an application to pure meanings; it is, as Professor San- 
tayana has so brilliantly shown, the Socratic principle which en- 
lightens and directs reasonable conduct, but it does so by means of 
human judgments about existing cases, by means of the minor 
premise which lifts existence into the syllogism, and clarifies it with 
ideas. And to say that any particular theory about the existing 
objects of experience has eternal validity is to claim either that it 
states merely the necessary conclusions from adopted premises 
(logic and mathematics) or that no more information about the 
subject-matter is forthcoming. 

I can not see any cause for dissatisfaction with the position here 
outlined. To wish for eternally valid theories about existing things 
is, it seems to me, to wish that information may stop eoming in, 
which is essentially the scholastic attitude. 

I suppose I have been only partially aware of the real scope 
of Dr. Adams's criticism. But one point occurs to me. In signifi- 
cant human problems Dr. Adams admits a measure of variation, 
while he insists upon an important degree of permanence. This as 
an empirical observation about human nature is, of course, true. 
And one can go farther. The principle sub specie ceternitatis is the 
guiding principle in a sympathetic appreciation of other times and 
other people. To understand the human past is to put oneself 
sympathetically at another's point of view by perceiving there the 
principles which we recognize as authoritative for ourselves. To 
refuse to take this step is to pronounce the object of our attention 
unintelligible, i. e., irrational. Any imaginative interest in the 
Greek people, any comprehension of social problems in Russia, even 
the reading of any book, depends upon the initial assumption that 
intelligible, i. e., logical, sequences characterize the subject-matter. 
Whether in studying the past we misrepresent it or not, we at least 
feel a sympathetic interest in it; we are not willing that Plato and 
Dante shall be unintelligible. And what makes them intelligible 
is the presence of sequences among ideas and motives and acts which 
we recognize and respect. And this principle is not merely one for 
interpreting the past; it is the principle of all human relations 
where people seek to understand one another. 

Quite so. But this is not in the least inconsistent with the posi- 
tion maintained in the earlier part of this discussion, and interpreta- 
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tions in history are liable to revision in the same way as are theories 
in science. Any interpretation, any inference, depends upon the 
application of judgments claimed to he eternally true, but which are, 
therefore, not existential, while any statement about existing things 
depends upon the information at hand about the things in question. 

It may be replied that the progressive revision of scientific de- 
scriptions approaches a limit where the information will be all in, 
that although this limit may be never reached, nevertheless it is a 
logical term in the series of descriptions each of which is the cor- 
rection of a preceding one. What is here claimed is, at the same 
time, a confession. It is a "logical" term, i. e., it depends upon an 
assumption. And the assumption is evidently that of a bounded 
universe. The discussion of this concept would be too far-reaching 
to be possible here, but two things may be said. The bounded 
universe is a sufficiently evident fact in the eyes of primitive folk, 
and it was appropriate to the theology of St. Thomas and the poetry 
of Dante, but our experience and science hardly reveal anything of 
the sort. And in the second place, as the arrival at the above- 
mentioned limit is an event indefinitely remote, it does not confer 
finality upon this or that specific conception of existence. 

I would gladly agree with my critic, and I would not be under- 
stood to say that the principle sub specie cetemitatis has no applica- 
tion. It has, however, the only application which a dialectical 
principle can have: what is it but the principle of contradiction 
endowed with the sympathy of a certain human contact and with 
the dignity of a dramatic universality? And here in the principle 
of contradiction we have, to be sure, a truth that is eternally true. 

Again I ask, why is provisional truth about empirical existence 
so unsatisfactory? Is there any way of accounting for the exalta- 
tion of eternal truth except the persistence of that eighteenth-cen- 
tury enthusiasm for deduction which has caused philosophy to be, 
even down to our own day, so much more a matter of syllogisms than 
of observation and inquiry? 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 
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The Dancing Mouse : A Study in Animal Behavior. Robert M. Terkes. 
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This study is the nearest approach yet made by any student of behavior 
to giving a complete and systematic account of the varieties and com- 
plexities of the actions of a mammalian race. Comparative psychology 
is advanced by it both from the standpoint of methods of experimentation 
and from that of the facts which it actually contributes. 



